39*             THE SUCCESSION TO THE KINGDOM         CHAP,

Tarquin to alter the line of succession from the female to the

male side of the house may have been the last drop which filled

his cup of high-handed tyranny to overflowing.   At least it is a

strange coincidence, if it is nothing more, that he was deposed by

the man who, under a system of female kinship, was the right-

ful heir, and who in a sense actually sat on the throne from

which he pushed his uncle.   For the curule chair of the consul

was little less than the king's throne under a limited tenure.

The here-          It has often been asked whether the Roman monarchy

dadoes*" was hereditary or elective.     The question implies an opposi-

not neces-  tion between  the two  modes  of  succession   which  by  no

exdude     means necessarily exists.    As a matter  of  fact, in   many

the elective African   tribes  at  the  present  day  the   succession  to the

cession to a kingdom   or   the   chieftainship   is  determined  by  a  corn-

monarchy ; bination of the hereditary and the  elective  principle, that

African      is, the kings or chiefs are chosen by the  people or by a

chieftain-   bocjy of electors  from   among the  members  of the royal

kingships   family.    And  as the chiefs have commonly several wives

heredJtar    anc^   man7   children   by   them,   the   number    of   possible

and dec-   candidates may be not inconsiderable.      For example, we

tive*         are told that   " the  government   of  the Banyai   is   rather

Sometimes peculiar, being a sort of feudal republicanism.    The chief

chosen      is elected, and they choose the son of the deceased chiefs

several      s*ster 'm preference to bis own offspring.    When dissatisfied

families in with one candidate, they even go to a distant tribe for a

rotation.    successor, who is usually of the family of the late chief, a

brother, or a sister's son, but never his own son or daughter.

When first spoken to on the subject, he answers as if he

thought himself unequal to the task and unworthy of the

honour, but, having accepted it, all the wives, goods, and

children of his predecessor belong to him, and he takes care

to   keep   them  in   a  dependent   position."     Among   these

people " the children of the chief have fewer privileges than

common free men.    They may not be sold, but, rather than

choose any one of them for a chief at any future time, the

free men would prefer to elect one of themselves who bore

only a very distant relationship to the family." l
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